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THE TRAINING AND JOB HISTORIES OF SKILLED WORKERS IN THE 
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PREDOMINANTLY SCHOOL-BASED TRAINING (BELGIUM) , (2) HIGHLY 
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RELATE TO DETAILS RATHER THAN TO BASIC PRINCIPLES. IN THREE 
OF THE FOUR COUNTRIES, THE TRAINING SYSTEMS WERE CHANGING 
RAPIDLY. THE CHANGE APPEARED TO BE IN THE DIRECTION OF THE 
SYSTEM EXISTING IN THE NETHERLANDS. THREE STAGES WERE 
CRYSTALLIZING AS DISTINCT PERIODS IN THE TRAINING PROCESS— A 
PERIOD OF ORIENTATION, A PERIOD OF FORMATIVE TRAINING, AND A 
PERIOD OF SPECIALIZATION. WASTAGE IN TRAINING, THE PROPORTION 
OF WORKERS WHO EVENTUALLY ENTER OCCUPATIONS OTHER THAN THOSE 
FOR WHICH THEY WERE TRAINED OR WHO ENTER MORE NARROWLY 
SPECIALIZED OCCUPATIONS, WAS HIGH IN ALL FOUR COUNTRIES. A 
SMALLER PROPORTION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM THAN THE GERMAN 
APPRENTICES HAD BROAD SKILLS AND HIGH LEVEL TRAINING. THE 
PROPORTION OF TRAINEES GOING ON TO TECHNICIAN TRAINING 
COURSES WAS HIGH IN GERMANY AND THE NETHERLANDS AND 
RELATIVELY LOW IN THE TWO OTHER COUNTRIES. (EM) 
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PREFACE 



The main goal of the Manpower and Social Affairs Committee is to promote, in the 
Member countries of O.E.C.D., an "active" manpower policy which fits into the whole range 
of measures designed to bring about economic growth with stability of prices. In the 
longer run, this manpower policy must help the labour market to adapt itself to 
increasingly rapid changes in technology and structure . 

The vocational training of manpower is one of the ways of bringing about this 
adaptation. The content and methods of this training should, in turn, be adapted to 
changing conditions. 

With this in mind the Committee decided to study a number of different aspects 
of vocational training(l). 

This study, entitled "The Training of Skilled Workers", was made by the "CIRF", 
the International Vocational Training Information and Research Centre of the International 
Labour Office in Geneva, acting as consultant to O.E.C.D. It is a comparative study of 
how skilled workers are trained for the metal trades in four of O.E.C.D.'s highly indus- 
trialised Member countries, namely Belgium, the Federal Republic of Germany, the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom. 

The O.E.C.D. wishes to place on record the important contributions made to this 
study by the national counterparts who co-operated with the CIRF in carrying out the study. 
They were Monsieur V. Martin for Belgium, Dr. Lutz, Dr. E. Krause and Mr. Leimig for the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Mr. F.G.W. Fabius, Netherlands, and for the United Kingdom 
Mr. E.G. Sterland. 



(1) See "The Accelerated Vocational Training of Adults" by Victor Martin, 
and "Retraining and Further Training" by Dr. Gil Schonning. 
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INTRODUCTION 



1 . Skilled worker training systems 

Several basically different methods are used in the various European countries 
in organising the training of skilled workers for industry. In some, as for instance in 
Belgium, the majority of future craftsmen taking up work at skilled worker level in indus- 
try have received all their training at school, starting already during the period of 
compulsory education. 

In other countries, as in the United Kingdom and the Federal Republic of Germany 
training follows compulsory education under a system of apprenticeship. In the Nether- 
lands, and in some other countries, a mixed system of basic training in schools, during 
the final years of compulsory schooling, and further training in apprenticeship on the 
job, with or without indenture, is the principal source of craftsmen for work in industry. 

The systems of vocational training also differ in their relationships with other 
parts of the over-all system of vocational and technical education. In Belgium, for ins- 
tance, technicians recruited among secondary-school students are trained in special 
streams separate from the vocational streams. Facilities are available for persons 
employed in industry or elsewhere to acquire recognised qualifications at the technician 
or higher technician level by attending night school; only relatively few avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, on the other hand, full training as a 
skilled worker is, in most cases, a prerequisite for entry into the technician and higher 
technician training institutes (Fachschule and Ingenieurschule) . 

In the United Kingdom, craftsman and technician training are parallel. All 
trainees, except some "student" and "graduate" apprentices, receive the same basic 
training. There is an increasing tendency to engage boys as technician apprentices, and 
send them to special technician courses at technical colleges. Sometimes, however, all 
boys start as craft apprentices and separation into different streams- takes place after 
some two years of craft experience and after passing the City and Guilds of London 
Institute intermediate examination or other examinations at a corresponding level. The 
future craftsmen, after this initial period, follow higher craft courses or finish their 
technical college studies. The future technicians take courses for obtaining qualifica- 
tions at the ordinary or higher national certificate levels. 

2 . The aims of this research 

The aim of the present project was to discover whether there were any 
significant differences in the results obtained by the systems described. 

No comparative research has previously been done in this field. Moreover, 
little systematic information is available regarding the manner in which skilled workers 
in industry in various countries have, in fact, received their training. 

The project consequently had to break new ground. It had to be made a pilot in- 
vestigation, designed with a view to exploring methods of research and comparison rather 
than to finding definite and conclusive answers to the principal technical questions raised. 



5. The hypothesis 



In designing the project it was assumed that substantial information of the type 
and on the points indicated below could be collected at the local (school and plant) level 
and would permit an evaluation of the relative efficiency of different types of training 
systems and provide a basis for international comparison. 

(1) Data on the qualifications obtained by a trainee at school and in apprentice- 
ship, and on his position or status in employment a few years later. 

(2) Data on the extent to which trainees and their employers take steps to 
supplement the training given during school or in apprenticeship in order to fit or adapt 
it to the skill requirements of industry. 

(5) Data on the frequency of job changes or changes of employer. 

(4) Data on the arrangements made within the undertakings for training their 
employees; type, organisation, duration, etc. of training. 

(5) In countries which do not have official standard syllabi for training on the 
job, data on the actual rotation system applied by the undertakings for training their 
apprentices and young workers. 

Specifically, it was assumed that the above information would suggest characte- 
ristic traits of the systems and allow for seme measure of comparison in regard to: 

(1) the efficien «y of the different types of training in providing the type of 
manpower required by industry; 

(2) the degree to which the training given fostered intellectual interest, a 
desire for promotion and job satisfaction among the trainees and young workers; 

(3) the motivation of employers for devoting time, effort and money to carrying 
out training programmes; 

(4) certain trends in the development of private training action; 

(3) the national concept of the qualifications and experience expected of the 
skilled worker. 

4. The scope 

To ensure rapid implementation and the greatest measure of comparability, the 
study was limited to the principal crafts in the metal trades - toolmakers, fitters, 
mechanics and machinists. 

It was also limited to four geographical areas: Malines (Mechelen) in Belgium, 

Karlsruhe in the Federal Republic of Germany, Dordrecht in the Netherlands and Bristol in 
the United Kingdom. 

3. The questions 

In these four areas an attempt was made to find answers to two basic questions: 

(a) What had become of the trainees who completed their training some years ago: 

- Were they still working as craftsmen in the metal trades? 

- Had they changed employer? . 

- Had they gained promotion? 

- Had they taken further training in their own trade, or with a view 
to promotion? 



- Had their employers found it necessary or desirable to give them 
supplementary training and, if so, for what specific purpose? 

(b) How had the young craftsmen, now working in industrial undertakings, 
acquired their basic and further training and subsequent experience: 

- Did the pattern of their training conform to current concepts of the 
"normal" pattern applying in each country? 



- Had their original training been supplemented - on their own or 
their employer's initiative — by further training courses, or by 
work assignments principally for training purposes, after the end 
of the officially recognised period of training? 



6. The method 

To find answers to these an'* related questions in each of the four areas, two 
approaches were used: 

(1) Vocational schools and other institutions which could be assumed to have 
reasonably complete records were asked to supply lists of the boys who had completed their 
training in the year 1958 (in Belgium 1955 ), with details on their training, marks 
received and other data available. Wherever possible, the records of the careers, 
training and experience of these boys were then followed up to their present-day employ- 
ment . 

(2) A sample of employers were asked to supply, in co-operation with the crafts- 
men concerned, detailed information about young craftsmen employed by them, their records 
of basic training and further job experience, courses taken, etc. A standard question- 
naire (See Annex) was prepared. 

The field studies were carried out in the period of September to December 1963. 
Implementation of the project began in 1963 when representatives of three of the partici- 
pating countries met at the O.E.C.D. in Paris to discuss the purpose, the plan of action, 
and the methods to be used. The meeting also determined the limitations which would have 
to be applied if the principal objectives of the project were to be attained within the 
relatively short space of time available. 

7 . The limitations 

It was soon found that three factors would greatly affect and even limit the 
results obtainable in the enquiry. 

Firstly, there were substantial differences between the countries as regards 
the age at which recognised skilled-worker qualifications are obtainable. The two extremes 
were 16 years of age in Belgium and 21 in the United Kingdom. It was consequently diffi- 
cult to select an age group which would both permit international comparison of career 
prospects to be really significant and give some hope of locating a sufficiently substan- 
tial proportion of the former trainees. The range aimed at was 21 tc 29 years. 

Secondly, national research officers tended to interpret their instructions very 
freely and to deviate from the standard questionnaire to such an extent that comparison of 
the data assembled was made difficult and in some respects impossible. Founded on assumed 
or real differences between the patterns of training applying in the four countries, these 
deviations had to be accepted because of the short time available for the field studies . 
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A third problem was that, in many cases, records regarding former trainees proved 
to be lacking and, with the exception of Belgium, only a relatively small percentage of 
case studies could be followed up into their present-day employment. In the United King- 
dom such a follow— u*- was only found possiDle in the case of boys who had remained with 
their first employer. In all four countries, therefore, the material gathered in the 
first phase ("Class '58") became biased in favour of those who were stable in their employ- 
ment and who had remained in the trade and area of their original training. 

Yet another reservation should be recorded: the four research areas had been 

selected as representative of regions with an extensive and well organised mechanical 
engineering industry requiring continuous renewal of its cadres of highly qualified crafts- 
men in the metal trades and well served by a network of vocational schools and technical 
colleges. The training pattern is bound to be quite different in areas in which other 
types of economic activity are dominant, or in which vocational training is less developed. 

The main responsibility for gathering the data fell on four local research 
officers who worked under the general guidance of national co-ordinators and in close 
contact with CIRF's research staff. 

The data were then sent to CIRF, which undertook the statistical and technical 
analysis of the material in close co-operation with experts working at the national level. 

8. The "skilled worker" concept 

It must also be emphasised that the "skilled worker" concept is the subject of 
widely differing interpr tion - between the four countries as well as between under- 
takings within the countries. 

In some cases - particularly in the Federal Republic of Germany - the tendency 
is to consider all those who have completed a recognised course of apprenticeship as being 
in the skilled craftsman category. Those, on the other hand, who have acquired a similar 
level of skill and knowledge without formal apprenticeship are not accepted as skilled 
workers . 

The sometimes rigid wage systems, the shortage of manpower in specialised and 
skilled occupations, and technical change have combined to make it difficult to trace the 
border-lines between semi-skilled and skilled work. In some cases, workers who are carry- 
ing out work for which only a relatively short period of training would normally be 
required are classified and remunerated as skilled workers, particularly if they had at 
one time obtained recognised qualifications. 

The reasons may be historical (traditionally skilled crafts, which have been 
simplified by teclmical change) or mere expedience (attempts on the part of employers to 
relieve shortages and attract new recruits by upgrading a semi-skilled job into a skilled 
wage category). This was illustrated by the findings in the Netherlands where about half 
the workers included in the sample, all placed in the skilled and high skilled wage cate- 
gories IV and V in the existing wage classification, were performing work which, in other 
firms, might be classified as semi-skilled only. This observation was corroborated by 
statements made by both employers and workers in interviews and questionnaire replies. 

This lack of homogeneity of the skilled worker categories applies also to the 
workers Included in the other countries. While many of the apprentices in the United 
Kingdom sample, for instance, had received a varied and comprehensive training during 
their period of apprenticeship, others had obviously just "served their time". The skill 
level reached by them can hardly be said to correspond to that of the traditional poly- 
valent craftsman, when all their five years of training - except perhaps for a short 



introductory period of basic training - was spent running one single type of machine or 
performing a limited set of operations in assembly or inspection. 
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9. The training period and qualifications acquired later 

As shown in the Belgian sample, and evidenced also in several curricula vitae 
supplied by the workers in Bristol, both workers and. undertakings are, in many cases, 
"correcting" the training records also after the end of training. Graduates of A4 schools 
in Belgium, who would normally go into semi-skilled occupations (see below in Chapter III), 



have been given further training during their 
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work as fully skilled craftsmen, whereas some of the Aj5 school graduates, in principle 
already qualified for skilled level work, have gone into semi-skilled jobs. 

One example out of the United Kingdom group will amply illustrate the attitude 
of employers in this respect and the danger of assuming that the period of apprentice- 
ship would always be regarded as essentially the sole period of training to the craftsman 
level. One of the persons classified by the employers as a "draughtsman" which in the 
United Kingdom is generally considered a skilled occupation, had spent 22 months at the 
fitter's bench and 2 6 months in the laboratory during his apprenticeship. The remaining 
12 months in his total of 60 months of training were devoted to basic training (4 months), 
turning (j5 months) and other manual work. It was only after a further period of training 
and practical experience (12 months in maintenance and 12 months in planning) that he 
started his first drawing office training to become a jig and tool draughtsman. 

The case may be somewhat exceptional as this man, during the same period, had 
also qualified as a technician by acquiring a Higher National Certificate. Other cases 
in the United Kingdom sample, however, suggest the same conclusions. During their appren- 
ticeship the other draughtsmen had spent periods varying anywhere from one month to 38 
months in the drawing office. 

II. THE TRAINING PATTERN 

The principal features of the officially recognised patterns of training for 
industrial occupations applying in the countries of the study are brought together in the 
table below. Training for non-industrial employment, e.g. for the artisan trades, office 
occupations, and agriculture may follow other patterns. 

As will be shown in some detail in subsequent parts of the report the officially 
recognised "system" or pattern of vocational training is modified in mainly three ways. 

(1) An employer may consider a worker as having attained skilled craftsman level 
even without the latter having completed the full cycle of training at school or in appren- 
ticeship. This applies, in particular, to countries in which recognition as a skilled 
worker may be obtained only by an officially recognised examination. Age restrictions and 
other limitations, such as allowing only trainees having completed certain courses or a 
specified period of on-the-job training under a contract of apprenticeship to sit for the 
examinations, make it impossible for persons otherwise trained to attain official recogni- 
tion. It is sometimes the practice in such countries for employers to recognise an 
employee as a skilled worker without insisting on the official examination. Such private 
recognition is valid only within the undertaking and any resultant advantages are lost if 
the worker goes to another firm. 

(2) The employer, or several employers working together, often modify the normal 
pattern of training, e.g. by replacing training on the job partly or entirely by training 
in a company-owned school or training bay, or in an independent training centre. 
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